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THE PRIMARY EMOTIONS. 

BEFORE we can ascertain the primary emotions we must 
evidently determine what states are emotional, but the 
two inquiries go hand in hand and cannot well be separated. In 
attempting to fix the denotation of the term 'emotion ' we shall 
apply the results already attained, and rule out all phenomena 
which do not involve feeling in reference to an object. The 
states which exhibit the emotional characteristic are usually com- 
plex, since emotions blend with one another, and are associated 
more or less intimately with intellectual and hedonic accom- 
paniments. To discover the primary forms we must distin- 
guish the various emotional elements from the concomitants 
with which they are blended or associated, for it is only by 
considering the emotions in themselves that we can determine 
their essential qualitative distinctions. At every point we must 
depend primarily on introspection, though some aid may be 
derived from an acquaintance with the conditions and effects 
of the facts under investigation. 

It may be urged that a blending can be so thorough that the 
component parts are not discernible in the total impression, 
and that a conscious fact may thus be unanalyzable and yet not 
ultimate. It is questionable, however, whether we have any 
right to assert that a blending has taken place if the presence 
of the different elements cannot be detected. When direct 
analysis is impossible, the nature of the alleged constituents and 
the fact of combination itself, are mere matters of conjecture. 
Moreover, in this particular instance, the phenomena which 
resist analysis can be shown to have distinctive conditions 
and results, and are therefore not only unanalyzable but also 
ultimately irreducible. In any case, it is important to know 
how far the various emotions can be reduced to primary forms 
by means of introspection, guided and corroborated by a knowl- 
edge of conditions and results. If we do not in this way reach 
the end of the matter, we at least make the proper beginning, 
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for it is absurd to take refuge in hypothesis or conjecture until 
we have ascertained how far direct knowledge can carry us. 

For the purposes of exposition, the phenomena which require 
examination may be arranged under the following heads: (1) 
joy and grief, (2) anger and fear, (3) ill-feeling and its opposite, 
(4) feelings of repugnance, (5) admiration and scorn, (6) feelings 
of self, (7) intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, and religious feelings. 
The results of our inquiry can at present be merely tentative. 
Analysis, though always possible, is not always easy, and the 
number of states which must be dealt with is by no means 
small. The ambiguity of language is also a source of diffi- 
culty. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to emphasize too strongly 
the misleading character of ordinary terminology. 

1. The prominent element in joy is the agreeable sense of 
advantageous transition. In addition to this, however, there is 
another factor to which the term ' satisfaction ' may be applied. 
As we shall show later on, satisfaction is a reaction, a feeling 
in reference to an object. Usually it occupies a subordinate 
place, but it gains in relative importance when joy is calm and 
profound. Grief is more distinctively emotional than joy, for 
its chief feature is the feeling-attitude which may be called 
'dissatisfaction.' 1 More specifically, it is unavailing dissatisfac- 
tion with a state of affairs which cannot be remedied. Grief is 
thus distinguished from pure dissatisfaction, not merely by the 
intensity of its hedonic accompaniment, but also by the feel- 
ing of powerlessness, which it necessarily involves. Since it 
is primarily a reaction, it is distinct from misery as such. The 
latter is the hedonic state which appears when the unpleasant- 
ness attending disadvantageous transition inhibits emotional 
reaction. Grief must also be differentiated from sorrow and sad- 
ness. In sorrow there is little or no dissatisfaction, and the 
salient feature is regret, i.e., retrospective wish referring to some 
painful event in the past. Sadness is the diffused but subdued 
unpleasantness which results when the individual is predis- 
posed to see the dark side of everything. Melancholy is simply 

1 Although ' dissatisfaction ' has associations which tend to narrow its mean- 
ing, it is the most convenient term available. 
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sadness in a more permanent form. 1 It may be accompanied 
by anger, ill-feeling, and other emotions, but it is not itself a 
peculiar feeling-attitude. 2 

Since satisfaction and its opposite are present in joy and 
grief, respectively, it is necessary at this point to discuss them 
in detail. Dissatisfaction seems to be unquestionably emo- 
tional. It cannot be identified with pain as such for several 
reasons. It has always an outward reference, since it cannot 
exist without an object to which it is directed. It is never 
caused by the mere presence of the discordant, but invariably 
depends upon an intellectual condition, namely, the recognition 
of the fact that some object is discordant. This explains why 
it does not always appear when we are pained, and may arise 
when we are agreeably affected ; for the immediate influence 
of an object and its ultimate effects may widely diverge, and 
that which is conditioned by cognition is not necessarily deter- 
mined by the immediately present. Further, dissatisfaction 
does not prompt to the removal of itself, but gives rise to 
action affecting an object. In short, it can be proved to be a 
reaction, and is therefore entirely distinct from pain. On the 
other hand, it cannot be analyzed into mere intellectual or 
practical attitude, and we seem forced to conclude that it 
is a feeling-attitude. In regard to satisfaction the case may 
seem to be less clear. Nevertheless, all that has been said in 
reference to dissatisfaction applies, mutatis mutandis, to its op- 
posite ; and though the latter can only have a negative effect 
on conduct, still a negative influence implies a positive function, 
and one that may be very important. Hence, for the present 
at least, we include satisfaction among the emotions. 

It is not difficult to ascertain the modes of behavior which 
are characteristic of dissatisfaction and its counterpart. The 
one prompts to action that will produce some desirable change 
in the discordant; the other inhibits all activity in reference 

1 ' Gentle ' or ' pleasing ' melancholy is melancholy modified by the presence of 
a somewhat unaccountable element of pleasure. This state, like melancholy 
proper, may be accompanied by emotion, but is not itself emotional. 

2 Gladness and cheerfulness correspond to sadness and melancholy, and do not 
require special attention. 
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to its object. It is not so easy to define the conditions of the 
two emotions with clearness and accuracy. We may say, how- 
ever, that satisfaction and dissatisfaction are evoked by any- 
thing which is regarded simply as harmonious or the reverse. 
Whenever actual or possible results are explicitly thought of 
in connection with the object, ill-feeling or its opposite will 
appear, and the events themselves, if objectionable, will cause 
anger and fear. Accordingly, satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
refer most frequently to inanimate things or to a state of affairs, 
for in these cases the connection between agent and effect is 
felt to be in a measure external, and the effects themselves 
when objectionable are not so apt to cause anger or fear. 

2. Anger is evidently a feeling in reference to an object. It 
is not a necessary result of pain or harm, and, on the other hand, 
it is not caused merely by injustice or injury inflicted by others. 
It is possible to be pained without being angry, and we may 
be angry on account of actions of our own, even when these do 
not involve injustice, but are mere mistakes or blunders. The 
primary condition of this emotion is the occurrence of some- 
thing which is felt to be objectionable, and which in conse- 
quence is not acquiesced in. Rebellion against something is 
the characteristic of anger, and this presupposes that something 
is regarded as objectionable. What the individual objects to, 
depends upon his special nature and the range of his sympa- 
thies. At the present stage of development, anger almost 
invariably involves the notion that 'this should not happen.' 
This implies that we now recognize that we ought to acquiesce 
in everything else. 1 

It may be maintained that originally the conditions of anger 
must have been simpler than those which we have indicated. 
It seems possible, it may be contended, that anger was the 
natural response to any pain, actual or threatened, unless the 
sense of powerlessness was also present, in which case grief or 
fear would be aroused. We must point out, however, that the 

1 If the term ' injury ' is taken in its widest sense, and used to signify anything 
that should not happen, the statement that anger is dependent on the sense of 
injury is an accurate account of the facts, as they at present exist. 
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individual is not angry because he is pained, but because he ob- 
jects to being pained. If for any reason he acquiesces in pain, 
no anger follows, and he may be angry on account of receiving 
pleasure, if, as sometimes happens, he objects to being affected 
in that way. We cannot imagine an angry emotion which does 
not imply that something is felt as objectionable. It is true 
that the condition which anger involves is not always explicitly 
present, for the emotion may become an habitual response to 
certain stimuli. It must be remembered, however, that the con- 
dition is presupposed in the formation of the habit. 

Anger must be sharply distinguished from ill-feeling in gen- 
eral, and therefore from hate. As conscious states the emotions 
are absolutely distinct, and there is a corresponding divergence 
in their conditions and in the character of the objects to which 
they refer. Anger depends solely on the cognition of the fact 
that something objectionable has occurred or may occur, while 
ill-feeling presupposes that some individual is regarded as the 
cause of objectionable effects. In the one case attention need 
not pass beyond the event ; in the other it must be directed to the 
cause. Hence ill-feeling refers to the agent, while the object of 
anger is something that happens. You hate the person, you are 
angry with what he has done. When anger is apparently directed 
to the conceit, stupidity, shallowness, or any other quality of the 
individual, it will be found that its object is really the actual or 
threatened occurrence of results which are directly or indirectly 
involved in the agent's actual or possible behavior. One who 
is easily roused to anger is not necessarily prone to ill-feeling 
or hate ; indeed, a ' good heart ' and a choleric disposition are 
frequently associated. Naturally enough, the feeling in refer- 
ence to the occurrence is often accompanied by the feeling 
towards the agent, and this constant blending of anger and ill- 
feeling tends to obscure their qualitative difference. There are 
certain occasions, however, when anger is separated from this 
concomitant, and in these cases its true nature comes to light. 
When, for instance, we are angry at our own mistakes, we are 
simply angry at what has happened. Again, when the cause 
of injury is an individual for whom we have a strong affection, 
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ill-feeling will probably be inhibited. We may be angry at 
the behavior of a friend without any trace of malevolent feeling 
towards him. In such cases we have merely a feeling in refer- 
ence to what has occurred. 

This distinction between the conditions and objects of the 
two emotions enables us to understand other differences which 
exist between them. Anger is usually less enduring than ill- 
feeling, for an event is transitory in its very nature, while an 
agent is relatively permanent. Anger, too, is frequently, though 
not necessarily, accompanied by excitement, since an event comes 
into direct relation with us, and must, if possible, be dealt with 
at once. It is more rarely suppressed than ill-feeling, for an 
occurrence as such is a single thing which stands out alone, 
while an agent is the sum of a past and the promise of a future. 
The event thus frequently causes immediate anger on occasions 
when ill-feeling is checked by the remembrance of our past rela- 
tions with the agent. Moreover, although the occurrence may 
be one that ought not to be ignored, the agent's general nature 
may nevertheless be such that his other actions outweigh the 
particular instance. Even where it is not possible to overlook 
the single event, therefore, it may be both possible and right 
to ignore its connection with the agent when it is a question of 
our feeling-attitude towards him. 

It is now possible to understand the influence which anger 
exerts on conduct. The emotion being a feeling in reference 
to an event which is felt as objectionable, it is natural to sup- 
pose that it prompts to self-assertive action which will ward off 
the injury or prevent its recurrence. This is what we find, if 
we do not confound anger and ill-feeling. It is obviously inac- 
curate to say that retaliation is the mode of behavior which 
always accompanies anger, for we may be angry with what we 
ourselves have done, and, when others are the offenders, a threat 
or a warning may be regarded as sufficient. Anger is satisfied 
when the individual has asserted himself and taken steps to 
protect himself. As it is not itself ill-feeling towards the 
agent, it does not imply delight in suffering as such. 

So far we have been treating anger per se, and we may now 
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examine several more or less complex states in which this 
emotion is closely associated with various concomitants. Rage 
is anger accompanied by excitement. Wrath is anger trans- 
fused with the sense of power. Irritation arises when the 
expression of the emotion is restrained, either by something 
purely external, or by some internal check which is antagonistic 
to the mood which prevails. It is thereby differentiated from 
anger voluntarily repressed, and always involves a sense of 
restraint. Irritation passes into exasperation when the emotion 
becomes so strong that the inhibition is overcome. Indignation 
is not simply moral anger, for it may be evoked when no moral 
standpoint is adopted. Nor is it merely altruistic anger, since 
anger is the same whether it be felt on our own account or on 
behalf of others. As the name partly indicates, indignation is 
called forth by occurrences which indicate unworthiness on the 
part of some agent. Accordingly, it contains anger in reference 
to the event and also scorn of the unworthiness therein evinced, 
the former being the predominant element. 1 This explains why 
it is almost invariably ' altruistic,' for scorn rarely applies to the 
self. Resentment in its more passive form appears when the 
angry emotion is checked by self-respect, or by the sense of 
powerlessness. Its salient feature is a feeling of injury, and, 
though anger is present in an incipient stage at least, the total 
state is more cognitive and hedonic than emotional. 

Fear is the emotion which arises when the individual knows, 
or suspects, that he cannot cope with some evil which threatens 
himself or those with whom he is in sympathy. When self- 
distrust is not present, an impending injury occasions anger 
instead of fear. A surprisingly unimportant evil will cause 
fear if we doubt our ability to ward it off, though of course the 
threatened harm must not be altogether insignificant. This 
emotion is probably more easily excited than any other. The 
mere possibility of evil may be sufficient, even when the power- 
lessness to cope with it is itself a possibility. An unknown or 

1 When scorn is inhibited, a sense of the unworthiness displayed is the sole 
concomitant of the angry emotion. This state is also called indignation, but it is 
evidently an abbreviation of the typical form. 
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unaccountable object tends to inspire fear because it may work 
harm, and we obviously cannot be sure that we are able to defend 
ourselves. The dread which attaches to the supernatural can 
be accounted for in this way. The fear of darkness has a 
more positive basis, for, while the possibility of evil is a mere 
suggestion of the fancy, the feeling of self-distrust has some 
justification. It is evident that this bias to fear is due to the 
experience of the race, which has taught that in doubtful cases 
it is better to err on the safe side. 

Fear, like anger, is a feeling in reference to what happens. 
When it seems to have an individual for its object, closer obser- 
vation will discover that it really refers to the effects which the 
agent may cause. Both anger and fear give rise to self- 
protective 1 activity, but, while the former disposes the indi- 
vidual to confront an evil and assert himself against it, the 
latter impels him to protect himself by avoiding what he is not 
able to resist. When fear is described as a pathological phe- 
nomenon, it is evident that the emotion as such is confounded 
with terror. The latter only appears, however, when the 
stimulus is too great for the stimulus-capacity of the indi- 
vidual. It is unquestionably pathological, therefore, but it is 
largely the mere result of excessive stimulus, and only partially 
an emotion. Normal fear is not accompanied by general dis- 
coordination or inhibition, and its influence on conduct can 
scarcely be disputed. It may be added that slight fears which 
are barely perceptible may have most important results. The 
practical efficiency of an emotion depends, not merely on its 
strength, but also on the absence of opposing forces. 

We may now proceed to examine those complex states into 
which fear enters as one element among others. Dread is a 
calm and concentrated fear permeated with awe. Consterna- 
tion is a blending of fear with astonishment or amazement. 
Anxiety is strain and oscillation of attention, with uneasiness 
and intermittent fear. It appears when the chances for and 
against some event of importance cannot be determined with 
certainty. Attention passes continually from the one alternative 

1 ' Self ' must here be taken to cover all that the individual is interested in. 
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to the other, though the adverse chances always occupy a 
prominent place. Apprehension is a species of tentative fear. 
It implies that, while the adverse alternative seems probable, 
the remaining element of uncertainty prevents the emotion 
from gaining a firm footing. Alarm is surprise followed by 
fear, or anxiety, or both. Misgiving is sudden self-distrust, 
usually attended by some degree of fear. 

Hope is denned by Descartes as " a disposition of the soul 
to persuade itself that the thing which it desires will come 
to pass." * Sometimes this is all that the word signifies, but 
there is also a definite mental state to which the name is fre- 
quently attached. This may be described as a condition of 
expectancy, but not of direct expectation, in which we await 
some issue with the pleasurable yet uneasy consciousness that 
the wished-for result is a possibility. The desired event is not 
regarded as certain, but the possibility that it may happen is 
uppermost in the mind. The favorable alternative usually 
gains this predominance, apart from all calculation of chances 
or effort of attention, on account of the natural unwillingness 
to face the possibility of evil. Still, the fact that the desirable 
result is not assured, is necessarily recognized, and hope thus 
involves an element of uncertainty and a tendency to alternate 
with sadness or fear. Hope is, therefore, not a peculiar feeling 
in reference to an object ; in itself it is simply expectancy to- 
gether with uncertain pleasure. 

The so-called ' fear ' which is the correlative of hope is totally 
different from real fear ; it is a state of expectancy, in which 
we look forward to the future with the unpleasing conscious- 
ness that some undesirable event is possible. Hope alternates 
with genuine fear, however, more frequently than with its 
counterpart, and this is inevitable in the nature of things. A 
possible evil arouses some emotion which prompts to action 
which will protect the individual from it, and, since hope refers 
to some doubtful issue beyond our power, when 'the evil 
possibility is prominent we have at once the conditions of fear, 
namely, threatened evil and sense of powerlessness. But hope 

1 CEuvres, Cousin's ed., iv, p. 177. 
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and fear do not correspond, although the former frequently 
gives place to the latter. They do not belong to the same 
order of mental facts, as the preceding analysis has made 
manifest. 

Disappointment appears when an event happens which is 
contrary to our hopes or wishes. In addition to the hedonic 
factor, there is present a vivid sense of the conflict between 
the wished-for and the actual, and also a feeling of discord due 
to the lack of coordination between the individual and the real. 
Despair is conditioned by the conviction that some evil is unavoid- 
able, and is constituted by the hedonic effect and the practical 
attitude which are thereby occasioned. The behavior which is 
most characteristic of despair is passive expectancy without 
acquiescence or submission, for this is the immediate effect of 
the extinction of hope. It may give place, however, either 
to resignation, or to a reckless activity, which implies as little 
hope of result as fear of consequences. 

3. In hate, ill-feeling, and dislike there is a feeling towards 
the agent which, for want of a more convenient general term, 
may be called ' ill-feeling.' The necessary conditions of this 
emotion are present whenever the object is regarded as the 
source of effects which are felt as objectionable. The effects 
in question may be actual or possible, directly or indirectly due 
to the agent, and may affect ourselves or those in whom we are 
interested. What the individual objects to, depends on his nature 
and on circumstances. A person may be disliked on account of 
his virtues or for the benefits he confers. Ill-feeling, therefore, 
is not always due to injury or harm ; the object need not be ma- 
lignant or harmful, but simply the source of objectionable results. 
It must be noted, however, that ill-feeling, like any other reaction, 
does not always appear when its conditions are present. It 
may be inhibited on specific occasions by the presence of other 
emotions, or by the influence which considerations of prudence 
or justice gradually acquire. As development progresses, the 
range of the emotion becomes more and more restricted. 
Thus ill-feeling comes to be regarded as uncalled for, if the 
objectionable occurrence does not presuppose intention on the 
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part of the cause. It is felt in these circumstances that the 
connection between the agent and the effect may be ignored, 
since the relation is in a sense accidental and does not imply 
active hostility. It is partly for this reason that ill-feeling 
towards inanimate things tends to disappear. 

Both ill-feeling and anger may be described as self-assertive 
emotions. The difference in the modes of behavior which ate 
characteristic of each, corresponds to the distinction between 
their conditions and objects. While anger prompts to self- 
assertion against some event, ill-feeling leads to self-assertion 
against some other individual. The value of this duality in 
self-assertive emotion is obvious. It is not always sufficient 
to deal with the event; as a rule, it is advantageous to turn to 
the agent. Hence it is important that there should be, in 
addition to the feeling in reference to the event, a direct 
feeling towards the agent, guiding our conduct in regard to it. 
Ill-feeling, therefore, is not in itself an anomalous or pathological 
phenomenon. Though it leads to 'malevolent ' activity, it may 
be justifiable, and it undoubtedly has a useful and important 
function in the life of the individual and of the race. 

We may now indicate the distinctions between dislike, ill- 
feeling as ordinarily understood, and hate; and also analyze 
the more complex states known as 'envy' and 'jealousy.' 
Dislike 1 is the mild emotion which is called forth when the 
actual or possible events associated with the object are not of 
vital importance. Sometimes it appears when the agent sug- 
gests objectionable potentialities in a vague and indefinite way. 
As the emotional element is weak, the hedonic accompaniment 
is relatively strong, and the term ' dislike ' has come to denote 
the complex state rather than the feeling-attitude as such. 
We speak, it is true, of 'intense dislike,' but the fact thus 
indicated is indistinguishable from what we usually call 'ill- 
feeling.' The latter is more intense than dislike, and is evoked 
when the results ascribed to the agent are of considerable 
importance. Hate is ill-feeling in its most concentrated and 

1 At times ' dislike' seems to mean mild repugnance, but usually it signifies 
ill-feeling. 
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permanent form. Though it may be aroused on insufficient 
provocation, it really presupposes that the object is regarded as 
essentially and continuously hostile or noxious. This explains 
why the intensity and the permanence of hate are really inde- 
pendent of the amount of injury actually received. 

The word ' envy ' sometimes signifies the mere desire or wish 
to raise ourselves to the level of another who has made us aware 
of our relative inferiority. Occasionally the term implies irrita- 
tion on account of the superiority of some one, together with 
an unpleasant though unavowed sense of inferiority. Usually, 
however, 'envy' designates a more sinister state, which contains 
the pain of inferiority, irritation, and a large amount of ill- 
feeling towards the individual who affects us disagreeably by 
the mere fact of his superiority. In such circumstances there 
is no desire or wish directed primarily to the attainment of the 
envied good. The prominent factors in the total state are ill- 
feeling and pain, and consequently the objects most strongly 
desired are the injury of the objectionable individual and the 
removal of the pain. Both ends, however, may be attained at 
once, for the individual is injured if the good in question is 
destroyed, its existence denied, or its value lessened in the 
eyes of others. Hence the pain and the emotion usually com- 
bine their forces, as it were, and produce one strong desire. 
'Jealousy' is another ambiguous term. It usually denotes a 
complex state which includes (1) fear that the desire to attain 
or retain some highly valued good will be thwarted, (2) ill- 
feeling towards the agent concerned, (3) intermittent irritation. 
Sometimes the word is used to indicate a permanent condition 
of excessive and irritable watchfulness in regard to our own 
interests. Jealousy in all its forms is differentiated from envy 
by the absence of the consciousness of inferiority. 

Liking, good-feeling, gratitude, pity, and affection involve the 
emotion of kindly feeling towards an object. We are kindly 
disposed towards any agent that we regard as actually or 
potentially beneficial to ourselves or to those with whom we 
sympathize. But the emotion may also be spontaneous, and 
may thus be directed towards an object without any reference 
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to its specific nature. This is evident in the case of those who 
have inherited or acquired a kindly disposition. Such persons 
• overflow ' with kindness and are delighted to find an opportu- 
nity of exercising it. This implies that the emotional reaction 
has become so ingrained in the nature of the individual that a 
need is felt of reacting in that way. While the opposite dis- 
position is possible, it rarely develops, and can never thrive to 
the same extent. The reasons for this are obvious. Ill-feeling, 
though useful and necessary on certain occasions, is manifestly 
detrimental to the individual if it is habitual and spontaneous. 
It is a species of surgical remedy, and is misplaced and injuri- 
ous unless there is a special call for it. On the other hand, 
the kindly temperament is usually advantageous to its pos- 
sessor, since kindness begets kindness, or at all events tends 
to disarm hostility. Further, though ill-feeling may at times 
be distinctly pleasurable, it presupposes discord, and is thus 
on the whole attended with unpleasantness. Kindly feeling, on 
the contrary, implies harmony, and is in consequence primarily 
pleasurable. This is so true that good nature and selfishness 
may be associated, the former being a part of the latter. 
Indeed, the forces which work against ill-feeling and in favor 
of its opposite are so strong that the kindly disposition is not 
merely an occasional individual temperament, but, in a modified 
form, has come to be a race characteristic. As a general rule, 
we feel kindly disposed towards our fellow beings until by their 
actions they declare themselves to be hostile or noxious. It 
is possible, of course, that an individual may temporarily or 
even permanently adopt the other attitude, and it is evident 
that one who is wrapped up in self will rarely manifest this 
spontaneous good-feeling, but the limitations and exceptions 
which must be made do not invalidate the general rule. Indeed, 
the truth of the latter must be assumed to account for the 
existence of many facts that would otherwise be wholly unin- 
telligible. No human being is an atom so impenetrable that 
he is incapable of compassion for those who are in distress. 
Even the most selfish mortal may be pained by a great calamity 
which affects others, and roused to indignation on account of 
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injustice that does not in the remotest degree concern himself. 
But the good or ill which befalls others gives rise to sympa- 
thetic pleasure, pain, or emotion, only if we feel kindly dis- 
posed towards them, for kindly feeling expands the self and in 
proportion to its intensity makes us identify our interests with 
those of others. Similarly, pity is inexplicable unless we assume 
a general attitude of good-will. In no other way is it possible 
to understand why mere need or distress should call forth a 
special degree of kindly feeling. 

The actions and tendencies which are conditioned by this 
emotion must be carefully distinguished from those which 
spring from the pleasure which so frequently accompanies it. 
The desire for intercourse with the object which is involved in 
liking and affection, is due to the fact that the presence of the 
object is a source of pleasure. The emotion as such prompts 
to activity on behalf of the individual who inspires it. Even 
if it is too weak to produce any positive result, it yet has a nega- 
tive influence which works to the advantage of the object. 

The different instances of this emotion may now be briefly 
discussed. Liking is a moderate degree of kindly feeling 
associated with pleasure. As a conscious fact it is distin- 
guished from spontaneous good-feeling by the relative strength 
of its hedonic concomitant. Gratitude is the kindly feeling 
towards one who has of his own accord done something for the 
individual's advantage which could not be demanded as a right. 
The consciousness of the fact that disinterested kindness has 
been offered unites with the emotional element to give charac- 
ter to the total state, and at times there is in addition a feel- 
ing which partakes of the nature of humility. Pity may be 
analyzed into sympathetic sorrow or sadness and kindly feeling 
towards the individual in distress. 1 The relative prominence 
of the two factors varies with circumstances. Affection is the 
counterpart of hate. The brevity of our discussion prevents 
us from enumerating in detail the special circumstances under 
which affection may originate, but some of them have already 
been indicated. It is necessary to state, however, that specific 

1 Cf. Descartes, CEuvres, Cousin's ed., iv, p. 191. 
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differences in conditions do not alter the emotional element as 
such, though they affect the character of the concomitants with 
which the emotion is at different times associated. 

4. Disgust, aversion, abhorrence, detestation, horror, are all 
emotions of repugnance. They are feelings in reference to 
some object which is regarded as repulsive, and give rise 
to actions of withdrawal or avoidance. The object is not 
an event, but an agent considered merely as repulsive, and not 
as a source of events affecting ourselves. The events which 
are due to the object, qud repulsive, tend to cause anger 
or fear, and when we think of the agent as the cause of such 
events, ill-feeling tends to appear. The latter statement must 
be supplemented by the remark that this tendency will not 
be realized if the repugnance is strong, for ill-feeling and 
repugnance are in a measure antagonistic. This only means, 
however, that when the repulsive agent as such is cognized as 
the source of events affecting ourselves, the repugnance may be 
so strong that it inhibits the ill-feeling which would otherwise 
exist. The relation between ill-feeling and repugnance is some- 
what similar to that which exists between anger and fear. 
Both anger and ill-feeling rouse activity against something, 
while repugnance and fear lead to actions of withdrawal. The 
emotions which refer to an event seem to have their paral- 
lels among the emotions directed towards an agent. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that repugnance is distinct from 
mere dissatisfaction. The former is differentiated from the 
latter by its character as a conscious state, as well as by the 
nature of its conditions and results. The contrast between 
the behavior which is characteristic of each is specially marked. 

Disgust is repugnance for the physically repulsive, and is 
therefore accompanied by actual or reproduced organic sensa- 
tions. In moral disgust these sensations are suggested by 
analogy. Aversion, as ordinarily understood, is not merely the 
practical attitude of repugnance, but a feeling-attitude of a 
certain intensity. Detestation 1 is repugnance accompanied by 

1 Though the term properly implies repugnance, it is sometimes used to signify 
intense ill-feelinp;. 
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intermittent ill-feeling. Abhorrence is merely intense repug- 
nance. Horror arises when the object is repulsive in an 
extraordinary degree. It involves general organic and mental 
disturbance, and thus resembles terror. The similarity is in- 
creased by the fact that in both cases the emotional element 
as such is overshadowed by its concomitants. There is also a 
resemblance between the modes of behavior characteristic of 
fear and repugnance. Moreover, since horror is often accompa- 
nied by the feeling of powerlessness, it may at times involve an 
element of fear. 

5. Admiration and scorn are the peculiar emotional reactions 
which are conditioned by the recognition of worth and unworthi- 
ness respectively. They thus refer to some object which is 
considered as in some sense a real source of events and not as 
a mere medium of transmission ; for that which simply transmits 
what it receives from without may have positive or negative 
value, but cannot be described as worthy or unworthy. Scorn 
and admiration are true aesthetic emotions, inasmuch as they 
have absolutely no connection with practical considerations. All 
emotions give rise to activity that may be called disinterested, 
but these are disinterested in their origin. We admire or scorn 
an object, not on account of its actual or possible effects, but 
because it is what it is. That the practical relations of the 
object are perfectly irrelevant, can be easily proved. We may 
admire a friend who benefits us, or an opponent who brings our 
hopes to grief; and we may scorn a rival for his incapacity even 
if this has rendered our own success possible. The modes 
of behavior which are peculiar to these emotions exhibit the 
same dissociation from the practical. Scorn prompts to disre- 
spectful treatment of the object, and the opposite holds true of 
admiration. 

Scorn is frequently accompanied by anger and almost inva- 
riably by pride. 1 The connection between scorn and pride is 
so natural that it tends to obscure the true nature of the 
former. Contempt implies that the unworthy object is ineffect- 
ive from lack of power, and accordingly originates a form of 
1 Hume, Treatise, Selby-Bigge ed., p. 390. 
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conduct which is specifically distinct from that of scorn, 
though generically the same. It is naturally cooler and calmer 
than ordinary scorn, and is less apt to be associated with anger 
or pride. Disdain is simply a haughty mode of behavior with 
a modified scorn in the background. Scorn, disdain, and con- 
tempt, as commonly understood, are complex states, and as such 
are distinguishable from one another. When they are analyzed, 
however, they are found to contain the same feeling in refer- 
ence to the unworthy. The term ' scorn ' seems to be the most 
appropriate designation for this emotional element. 

Admiration may contain humility, though the relation between 
the two is not so intimate as that which exists between scorn 
and pride. It has usually an appreciable hedonic coloring, for 
it is rarely violent, and the aesthetic pleasure which it involves 
can therefore come to consciousness. The most frequent con- 
comitant of this emotion is wonder, since admiration is most 
readily excited by an object which exhibits worth in an extraor- 
dinary degree, and thus frequently refers to something which 
we do not fully understand. Indeed, the term sometimes 
signifies wonder and pleasure, or wonder, pleasure, and satis- 
faction. This is true of the so-called 'admiration ' for the 
beautiful and the inanimate, unless there is an implied reference 
to the worth of some agent. The real emotion of worth, how- 
ever, must be sharply differentiated from wonder and satisfac- 
tion. Admiration is not necessarily accompanied by wonder, 
nor is the latter always associated with the former. Wonder 
may be aroused by extraordinary unworthiness as well as by 
striking worth, and is in consequence not always so complimen- 
tary as admiration. In the case of satisfaction, also, the dis- 
tinction is not less clear. We are satisfied with a thing on 
account of its relation to us; we admire an object solely because 
it is what it is. It is evident, too, that 'to admire' and 'to be 
satisfied with ' are entirely different mental states. 

6. Pride is usually taken to mean a permanent disposition, 
and as such does not concern us here. As a momentary state 
it may contain pleasure and self-satisfaction dependent on the 
sense of personal importance or worth. Habitual satisfaction 
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with self is called ' conceit.' While a high estimate of self 
may be dynamic, conceit is always static, since satisfaction 
inhibits all activity in reference to its object. Self-com- 
placency is " a positive enjoyment in dwelling upon our own 
merits and belongings." 1 It is essentially hedonic, and must 
be distinguished from self-satisfaction. Vanity is delight in, 
and desire for, the approbation of others. Humility is a con- 
sciousness of inferiority or relative unimportance, along with 
acquiescence in this state of affairs. It therefore excludes 
self-dissatisfaction, and is not markedly unpleasant. Shame 
proper is primarily hedonic ; it is the peculiarly disagreeable 
consciousness of degradation in the eyes of our fellows or of 
an ideal spectator. It is usually accompanied by embarrassment 
and confusion, i.e., by discoordination and general disturbance. 
It is evident from what has been said that the self- feelings, though 
they may be accompanied by emotion, do not constitute any 
specific feeling-attitude. This seems inevitable when we remem- 
ber that the self must take its place as one object among others 
before we can have any feeling in regard to it. 

7. The intellectual feelings which require most careful 
treatment are surprise, astonishment, and wonder. Surprise is 
conditioned by the appearance of the unexpected, and is thus 
distinct from the mere feeling of novelty. The unlooked-for oc- 
currence causes an abrupt stoppage in the intellectual activity 
going on at the moment ; and, since it is not merely new but 
contrary to expectation, it also produces a more or less violent 
disturbance of previous adjustments. The sense of shock is, 
therefore, the characteristic element in surprise. Another con- 
stituent is the awareness of the fact that the unexpected has 
happened, and at times an element of bewilderment may also be 
present. Astonishment is excited, not by the unexpected as such, 
but by the utterly unaccountable. Astonishment may follow sur- 
prise, for the unexpected may turn out to be, for the time at least, 
absolutely unaccountable. The former, however, does not 
necessarily imply any previous expectation; hence it is not 
always preceded by the shock of surprise, and may develop 

1 Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 206. 
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gradually. It is the state of mind in which we feel that some- 
thing is totally beyond our comprehension, and in which the 
recalcitrant element so dominates consciousness that we do not 
make any effort to render it intelligible. Wonder arises on the 
presentation of something that we do not fully understand, but 
which does not seem in itself unaccountable or unintelligible. 
The object is partly or vaguely understood, or, at all events, 
is felt to have intelligible relations to what we already know. 
Hence the characteristic feature of wonder is a vague groping, 
more imaginative than ratiocinative ; and behind this dim 
questioning stands as a background the consciousness of the 
present obscurity of the object. Wonder is closely allied to 
curiosity and yet distinguishable from it. The sense of present 
ignorance is implicit in curiosity rather than explicit, while in 
wonder it influences the mind to such an extent that indolent 
imaginative conjectures take the place of active and definite 
inquiries. In short, curiosity is the desire to know definitely, 
while wonder is an abiding sense of present ignorance united 
with vague imaginative questioning. Wonder thus remains 
in the region of the dim and mysterious, and, while it may 
give place to active curiosity, the transition is often prevented 
by indolence or by the charm which vagueness and shadow 
sometimes possess. The relation between wonder and admi- 
ration has already been indicated. It is manifest that surprise, 
astonishment, wonder, and curiosity are not feelings in reference 
to an object. Curiosity is merely intellectual desire, and wonder 
is primarily intellectual. The chief elements in surprise and 
astonishment are disturbance and inhibition, and the other 
factors are intellectual. These states may be succeeded or 
accompanied by emotion, but in themselves are not emotional. 
The other so-called ' intellectual emotions,' such as the pain of 
contradiction and the pleasure of discovering identity in differ- 
ence, are purely hedonic, and need not be discussed. 

The aesthetic, moral, and religious feelings may be briefly 
dismissed. It can easily be proved that there is no special 
aesthetic emotion. A beautiful object excites pleasure and 
satisfaction directly, and by its associations gives rise to other 
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hedonic and emotional states. The direct factor in the feeling 
of beauty evidently does not involve any peculiar feeling-attitude 
towards the beautiful object; and, as might be expected, the 
same holds true of the indirect element. The feeling of the sub- 
lime may be analyzed into pleasure-pain and awe. The latter 
is simply the impression produced by an agent of overwhelm- 
ing power. It is not a feeling in reference to an object, but 
a way in which we are affected. The feeling of the ludicrous 
is purely hedonic. In the case of the moral feelings the absence 
of any special moral emotion is still more marked. The moral 
emotions are nothing more than the ordinary emotions arising 
under specified circumstances. The religious sentiment is ob- 
viously a complex, the constituent elements of which differ with 
the individual and with circumstances. It may include joy, 
fear, affection, admiration in its highest form, humility, and 
awe. At the present stage of development the most dis- 
tinctively religious feeling is probably reverence, and this may 
be analyzed into affection and humility. 

The primary emotions, therefore, seem to be the following : 
satisfaction, dissatisfaction; anger; fear; ill-feeling, kindly feel- 
ing; repugnance; scorn, admiration. Each of these emotions 
is qualitatively distinct from the others, arises under special con- 
ditions, and has a characteristic function. David Irons 



